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ABSTRACT 

The New Jersey Teacher Innovation Program, which 
gave minigrants (up to $1,000) to classroom teachers to enable them 
to implement their innovative ideas, was examined by studying the 
group of teachers receiving minigrants in 1968-69, the first year of 
the program. Questionnaires sent to recipients and to administrators 
knowledgeable about the recipients' teaching sought information about 
the following: 1) selected demographic and professional 
characteristics of recipients, together with characteristics of the 
origin and development of their projects; 2) effects of the 
recipients' projects on themselves and on students, other teachers, 
administrators, parents, and school board members; 3) means of 
disseminating the results of projects. Data received from 86 of the 
108 minigrant recipients indicated that the major’ effect was on the 
recipients themselves in the form of professional satisfaction in 
being able to teach in ways which resulted in important behavioral 
changes in pupils* External effects, such as increased acceptance of 
innovative ideas by administrators and others, were moderate* The 
study also pinpointed a need for improved dissemination of 
information on the projects* (Appendixes contain the questionnaires 
sent to teachers and administrators and brief descriptions of the 
1968-69 projects.) (RT) 
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The New Jersey Teacher Innovation Program, by making funds available 
in the form of minigrants to classroom teachers to enable them to imple- 
ment their innovative ideas, represents a strategy for educational change, 
with the teachers receiving the minigrants becoming agents for any changes 
which occur. This strategy for educational change was examined by study- 
ing the group of teachers receiving minigrants in 1968-69, the first year 
of the Teacher Innovation Program. More specifically, the study sought 
information about the following in connection with the 1968-69 minigrant 
recipients: (1) selected demographic and professional characteristics of 

the recipients, together with characteristics of the origin and development 
of their projects; (2) effects of the recipients' projects on themselves 
and others, including students, teachers and administrators, and clients 
(parents and school board members); and (3) means of disseminating the 
results of projects. 

The minigrant recipients were the principal source of information in 
the study. A structured questionnaire was used to collect data from 
recipients. Data from recipients were supplemented by a questionnaire for 
administrator Si knowledgeable about the recipients' teaching, and by visits 
to 20 . randomly-selected projects. Usable questionnaires were available 
for 8j£> of the 108 teachers receiving minigrants in 1968-69; these 86 
recipients were the subjects of the study. Forty-five administrators re- 
turned usable questionnaires. 

Analysis of the questionnaire data revealed the group of minigrant 
recipients to be evenly balanced between men and women teachers and between 
elementary school and junior school-high school teachers. The average 
recipient was in his late thirties; was an experienced, certificated, 
tenured teacher possessing certain traditional professional attributes, 
which included belonging to professional organizations and reading pro- 
fessionally; had actively pursued advanced higher education; and aspired 
to a more responsible position in public school work. Minigrant recipients 
saw themselves as innovative teachers relying most on themselves for teach- 
ing ideas and least on parental desires and the content of teacher education 
courses, and preferring the more familiar teaching tasks of presenting 
content and selecting objectives over such tasks as guiding pupils' social- 
emotional behavior and evaluating procedures and pupils. 
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Recipients relied on themselves for the ideas for their projects, but 
applied for minigrants with the help of building and/or central office ad- 
ministrators who also assisted recipients in writing the proposals. 
Recipients originated their projects to change pupils' behavior, while 
they applied for minigrants not only because the projects were important 
but because the grants represented a way to acquire the materials or 
equipment needed to implement the projects. 

The recipients' projects had external and internal effects. The 
external effects involved students, professionals (teachers and adminis- 
trators), and clients (parents and school board members). The internal 
effects concerned the recipient himself. 
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The effects on students were difficult to determine, since learning 
is an individual matter. Most of the projects involved teaching students, 
with many of these concerned with the acquisition of knowledge and/or 
skills. The projects resulted in important behavioral changes in some 
pupils and insignificant or superficial changes in others. 
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The projects had only moderate effects on clients of the recipients 1 
schools. Some recipients reported that parents desired to see their pro* 
jects continued; a few indicated that school boards had decided to give 
financial support to continue their projects and/or initiate projects 
devised by other teachers. 

Similarly, the projects had moderate effects on professionals in 
schools. There was indication from about half of the group of recipients 
that teachers in the recipients 1 teaching areas in their buildings were 
using aspects of the projects. Some recipients reported an increase in 
teachers 1 attempts at trying new ideas in their classrooms, as well as in 
interest in applying for minigrants, following the projects. Some recip- 
ients also reported an Increase by building administrators in encouraging 
teachers to innovate in the classroom and to apply for minigrants. How- 
ever, these effects of the projects on other professionals were for the 
most part localized in recipients 1 school buildings. 

The limited effects of the minigrant projects on professionals and 
to some extent on parents and school board members might be ascribed to 
the means by which information about the projects was disseminated. The 
results of projects were communicated to teachers chiefly in informal 
conversations with recipients or through oral exchanges with building ad- 
ministrators. The newspaper article was the only form of written 
communication receiving substantial mention by recipients as a means for 
conveying information about the projects. 

The most significant effects of the minigrant projects seemed focused 
inward on the recipients themselves. The minigrants enabled many recipients 
to improve their professional services to students through the acquisition 
of materials or equipment, or through the provision of activities, which 
objectified the innovative ideas of the projects. A few teachers, for whom 
the internal effects were much deeper, gained personal fulfillment through 
being able to teach in ways which resulted in important behavioral changes 
in pupils. 

The New Jersey Teacher Innovation Program may require a longer period 
of existence and certain modifications before its potential as a strategy 
for educational change can be fully realized. Continued study of the 
Program is warranted, especially in the direction of investigating person- 
ality and environmental dimensions essential to creative innovation in 
public schools. 
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CHAPTER I 



Introduction 



Background of the Study 

Capability for change is a sine qua non for any system of education 
in the contemporary world. Concern about planning for change in education 
in the United States is nowhere more evident than in events such as the 
recent Eight-State Project, Designing Education for the Future. This pro- 
ject comprised three conferences held in 1966-67 to infer society as it 
may be in 1980, in order to determine needed changes in education and the 
means for realizing these changes. 

Concerned citizens continually stress the need for those exercising 
stewardship over the nation f s schools to make these schools responsive to 
the conditions of our society. One undisputable fact about American 
society, and, indeed, about almost every other society in the world, is 
that it is in constant and rapid flux. This state of flux makes it imper- 
ative that schools envision not only new goals and suitable means for 
attaining these goals, but also more effective ways for reaching objectives 
which transcend time. Schools must modify what they do and how they do it, 
if the institution of formal education is to survive in any useful form. 

Unfortunately, change in'public education has tended to be a "happen- 
ing" rather than a planned outcome. Change as a "happening" just occurs. 

The mere need for the Eight-State Project, Designing Education for the 
Future, mentioned previously is mute evidence of the current status of 
change in education. Additional dramatic evidence for the lack of planning 
for change in education is no further than the nearest school building 
under construction. 

Moreover, in education, change has often received greater attention 
as a need concept than it has as a set of purposely devised strategies 
whose effectiveness is demonstrated. The "need for change" is a topic 
explored at length in courses comprising pre-service and co-service college 
programs of teacher preparation. The topic receives additional emphasis 
in programs intended to prepare individuals for school leadership positions, 
since it is administrators who are expected to know more about changes 
needed in schools and to assume responsibility for accomplishing any which 
seem desirable (and feasible). However, college and university departments 
of education do not by design prepare change agents for the public schools. 

The Eight-State Project is a hopeful sign that educational change is 
at last receiving more careful theoretical attention. Robert Chin,l in a 



Robert Chin. "Basic Strategies and Procedures in Effecting Change," 
Planning and Effecting Needed Changes in Education . (New York; Citation 
Press, 1967.) pp. 43-53. 



paper presented at the third conference on Designing Education for the 
Future, suggests three general change strategies operating in social 
institutions, including educational institutions: (1) empirical- rational 

approaches; based on reason and utiliterianism, which involve the use of 
research, development, diffusion, and adoption processes to build a firm 
knowledge and procedural substructure for change; (2) normative- reeducative 
approaches; based on attitude change, which may occur through identification 
with change agents, for example, or of equal importance, which may occur 
through group membership; (3) power approaches; based on compliance with 
the demands of those in position to coerce, remunerate, or exert leadership 
skill. It should be remembered that these theoretical formulations are 
based on changes as they presently occur in institutions. 

Of the three kinds of change strategies adumbrated by Chin, the one 
mostin evidence in the schools is the power approach. School personnel 
are hierarchically ordered, with leadership functions vested in a relative- 
ly small administrative cadre at the top of the hierarchy. Consequently, 
the path of change extends from administrators, who make the basic decisions, 
to teachers, whose cooperation must be enlisted if the changes are to be 
effected successfully. 

In 1968, the Teacher Innovation Program was inaugurated by the New 
Jersey State Department of Education. This Program, which was developed 
through the cooperation of the New Jersey Education Association (NJEA) and 
the Department of Education, awards small grants (minigrants, as they are 
more popularly known) to teachers who submit proposals describing innovative 
projects they wish to implement. The Program is made possible by an anni’?'’ 
appropriation of $100,000 from the New Jersey State Legislature. 

For the 1968-69 school year, the first year of operation of the Teacher 
Innovation Program, 497 projects were submitted to the State Education De- 
partment, where they were judged by a committee of five staff members. The 
recommendations of this committee were reviewed by the Title III State 
Advisory Council. One hundred eight projects were selected to be sent to 
the Commissioner of Education and the State Board of Education for approval. 
The awards ranged from $300 to $1,000. 

Since the money available for minigrants is limited, many more proposals 
are submitted than are funded. Consequently, obtaining an idea for a pro- 
ject and writing a proposal developing this idea assumes the form of a 
competition for teachers. 

The New Jersey Teacher Innovation Program can be conceptualized as a 
specific strategy for promoting educational change. First, it is a strategy 
based on the confidence that teachers have innovative ideas, which, if put 
into effect, are capable of producing change in some aspect of the overall 
school environment. To the extent that innovative ideas can result in 
changes in school settings, the classroom teachers in command of those ideas 
assume the role of change agents. Second, it is a strategy aimed in a 
limited way at reversing the typical hierarchical flow of change in schools, 
which proceeds from administrators to teachers. Administrators can control 
change because they have both authority and money. Authority enables them 
to make decisions about the content of school programs; money permits them 



to carry out their decisions. The Teacher Innovation Program, through 
minigrants, provides an immediate infusion of money directly into class- 
rooms. This infusion allows teachers' talents to be recognized and status 
to be conferred on them, acts which conceivably might modify the hierarchy 
by which professional personnel of schools are organized. 

The purpose of the study reported here is to examine a specific sub- 
set of classroom teachers as agents for change in the public schools. This 
subset of teachers comprises those who received minigrants for the 1968-69 
school year, the first year of the New Jersey Teacher Innovation Program. 
The study of the first group of minigrant recipients is an initial step to- 
ward discovering the dynamics of a strategy for educational change which 
makes funds available directly to classroom teachers for developing and 
implementing their own ideas about teaching-learning in their schools. 

Objectives 

The general purpose of this study may be more carefully specified 
through the statement of the following objectives. 

1. To discover some characteristics of the 1968-69 
minigrant recipients and their projects. This ob- 
jective aimed at describing selected demographic 
and professional characteristics of the recipients, 
together with their perceptions of and attitudes 
toward aspects of teaching and the teaching environ- 
ments in their schools. The objective also concerned 
some characteristics of the origin and development 

of recipients' projects, including the process of 
applying for a minigrant. 

2. To determine the effects of the minigrant recipients' 
projects on themselves and on others. More specifi- 
cally, the study focused on the effects of the projects 
on students, teachers and administrators, parents, and 
school board members, in addition to the recipients 
themselves. The study examined the spread of effects 
of the minigrant projects to learn whether the in- 
fluence of the projects was limited, for example, to 
recipients' teaching areas in their buildings, or 
whether the influence extended to other buildings in 
recipients' districts, or to other districts. It was 
also a purpose of the study to learn the nature of 

the effects of the projects on the recipients and on 
others. 

3. To determine the means by which information about 
minigrant recipients' projects was disseminated. 

This objective concerned the methods of communication 
which enabled teachers, parents, and school board 
members to learn about the minigrant projects. 



CHAPTER II 



Methods 



Data-Ga the ring Ins t rumen ts 

The information required to attain the objectives stated in Chapter I 
is chiefly objective and reportorial in nature. It was therefore decided 
to use a mailed questionnaire as the principal data-gathering instrument. 

It was also decided to use the minigrant recipient himself as the source 
for the needed information, since presumably he was the single person most 
closely associated with all phases of the minigrant project. While the 
recipient might not be totally impartial in reporting on his project be- 
cause of his emotional ties to it, there seemed little question that he 
would be more informed about the project than anyone else. More dispas- 
sionate observers in a school district would likely know considerably less 
about a project. The fact that self-reports are limited to what a 
respondent is able and is willing to tell, of course, is well known. 

The decision to use the minigrant recipient as the basic source of 
data collected by means of a questionnaire resulted from preliminary visits 
to seven projects in June 1969. In the course of these visits it became 
evident that the recipient knew more about his project than anyone else 
in the school district. 

Following the preliminary visits to projects, an initial draft of a 
structured recipient's questionnaire was devised, based on the objectives 
in Chapter I. This draft was reviewed by staff members in the New Jersey 
State Department of Education's Office of Research. The final form of the 
questionnaire, which appears in Appendix 1, resulted from the comments of 
these staff members. 

It was felt that administrators in schools where there were minigrant 
projects might be in a position to supplement any information furnished 
by recipients. Consequently, a questionnaire was prepared for the adminis- 
trator most knowledgeable about the minigrant recipient's project. The 
procedures for developing the administrator's questionnaire were similar 
to those for the recipient's questionnaire. The administrator's question- 
naire is found in Appendix 1. 

The data supplied by the minigrant recipient's questionnaire were 
further supplemented by visits to selected projects. Twenty projects to 
be visited were selected at random from those for which completed recipient 
questionnaires were available. The selection of these projects was control 
led to assure representation for urban, suburban, and rural schools. The 
group of 20 projects included two in rural schools, six in urban schools, 
and 12 in suburban schools - roughly the same proportions for these three 
categories of schools found in the total group of projects for which there 
were completed minigrant recipient's questionnaires. The main purpose of 
these visits was to learn about the nature and effects of the projects at 



first hand from the recipients and others acquainted with the minigrant 
projects. The interviews conducted during the visits were relatively un- 
structured, and were recorded on audio tape whenever possible. 

Data Collection 



There were two deadlines for submitting minigrant proposals to the 
New Jersey State Department of Education for the 1968-69 school year - 
November 15 and December 15, 1968. This meant that projects could not be 
started much before the middle of 1968-69. While some recipients com- 
pleted their projects by June 1969, others did not complete theirs until 
1969-70. Some recipients even delayed initiating their projects until 
Fall 1969. 

To assure maximum participation in the study, questionnaires were 
not mailed to the minigrant recipients until the middle of 1969-70. On 
December 12, 1969, a questionnaire was sent to each of the 108 recipients. 

In instances where two or more individuals seemed associated with a pro- 
ject, the questionnaire was directed to only one of them. 

Responses to the original mailing were received from 61 recipients by 
February 1970. About February 15, a follow-up letter was sent by Dr. Thomas 
Adams of the Teacher Innovation Program, urging the remaining recipients to 
cooperate in the study. This second appeal brought the number of question- 
naires to 88, or approximately four-fifths of the total group of minigrant 
recipients. One of these questionnaires was judged unusable; another 
arrived too late for inclusion in the study. 

The fact that 20 recipients did not participate in the study has a 
variety of explanations. Some projects, although approved by the State 
Department of Education, were never initiated. In these instances the 
grant funds were returned to the State Department. Some recipients left 
their teaching positions before their projects were completed. When this 
occurred, the project was usually finished by someone else. One recipient 
died. Finally, a few had still not completed their projects at the time 
of the February 15 follow-up to the December 12, 1969, questionnaire mail- 
ing to recipients. The number of recipients who actually declined to 
cooperate in the study was relatively small. 

On April 6, 1970, a questionnaire was mailed to the administrative 
official most knowledgeable about the work of each of the minigrant 
recipients for whom there was a usable questionnaire. Wherever possible, 
the questionnaire was directed to a building principal. In a few instances, 
however, it was necessary to send the questionnaire to the central office 
of the school district. In cases where there was more than one minigrant 
project at a school, the administrator was asked to complete a questionnaire 
for only one of the projects. Among the group of schools participating in 
the study there were five which had two projects. Of the 81 administrators 
contacted, 45 returned usable questionnaires. 

The visits to 20 randomly-selected projects occurred during April and 
May 1970. The length of visits varied from two to five hours, depending 
on factors such as the availability of the recipient, the extent the 



recipient wished to talk about his project, and the availability of others 
able to tell something about the project. Each visit involved conversations 
with the recipient and at least one administrator acquainted with the pro- 
ject. Wherever possible, students involved in the recipient's project, as 
well as other teachers in the recipient's building, were also interviewed. 

Data Processing 

The recipient's and the administrator's questionnaires were scored 
and the results tabulated by hand under the close supervision of the 
investigator. 





CHAPTER III 



findings and Analysis 



Introduction 



The data collected in the study were analyzed to achieve the objectives 
stated in Chapter I. In accomplishing these objectives, the primary focus 
of the study was on data gathered using the minigrant recipient's question- 
naire, with information from the administrator's questionnaire and the 
visits to selected projects introduced only when pertinent. Since adminis- 
trator's questionnaires were available for only 45 of the projects in the 
study, caution was required in employing the results. 

Data from the 86 recipient's questionnaires were summarized in terms 
of frequencies and percentages^ of recipients or projects for dimensions 
selected to describe the 1968-69 minigrant winners and the effects of their 
projects. The findings are organized into four major sections dealing with 
the following topics: (1) characteristics of minigrant recipients; (2) 

characteristics of the origin and development of recipients' projects; (3) 
effects of the projects on recipients and others; (4) dissemination of 
information about the projects. 

Characteristics of Minigrant Recipients 

The minigrant recipient's questionnaire provided information on 
selected demographic and professional characteristics of the 86 subjects 
of the study, as well as on the subjects' perceptions, interests, and 
values related to their teaching and their teaching environments. 

One demographic characteristic examined was sex. As indicated in 
Table 1, the group of recipients was almost evenly divided on the basis 
of sex, with 44 men and 42 women. 



TABLE 1 



Number and Percentage of Minigrant 
Recipients by Sex 
(N*86) 



Sex 




No. of 
recipients 


% 


Male 




44 


51.2 


Female 




42 


48.8 




Total 


86 


100.0 



2 

Not all recipients responded to each item in the questionnaire. Unless 
otherwise stated, the percentages in each table are based on the total 
group of 86 recipients. 
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A second demographic characteristic investigated was the age of the 
recipients at the time the minigrant awards were made. The findings for 
age are contained in Table 2. The recipients ranged in age from their 
early twenties to over fifty, with the median age between 35 and 39. 
While the largest number of recipients, 28, was in the 30-39 age group, 
substantial numbers, 21 and 22 respectively, were in the 20-29 and 40-49 
brackets. Fourteen recipients were 50 years of age or older. 

TABLE 2 



Number and Percentage of Minigrant 
Recipients by Age 
(N*85) 







No. of 




Age 




recipients 


% 


20 - 24 




4 


4.7 


25 - 29 




17 


19.8 


30 - 34 




17 


19.8 


35 - 39 




11 


12.8 


40 - 44 




12 


14.0 


45 - 49 




10 


11.6 


50 and older 




14 


16.3 




Total 


85 


99.0 



Findings for the relationship between the sex and age of recipients 
are presented in Table 3. As indicated in this table, there were more men 
recipients under 35 than over. However, there were more than twice as 
many women recipients above 35 as below. Thus, younger recipients tended 
to be men, while older recipients tended to be women. 

TABLE 3 

Number and Percentage of Minigrant 
Recipients by Sex and Age 
(N*85) 



Age 






Sex 






Male 




Female 




No. of 
recipients 


% 


No. of 
recipients 


% 


Under 35 




25 


29.1 


13 


15.1 


35 or older 




18 


20.9 


29 


33.7 




Total 


43 


50.0 


42 


48.8 



Information was obtained on selected professional characteristics of 
the minigrant recipients. These characteristics included number of years 
teaching in the system at the time of the minigrant award, total number of 
years teaching, level of higher education, institution granting the under- 
graduate degree, teaching level, certification status, membership in 
professional organizations, extent of professional reading, and professional 
aspirations. 



Data on the number of years recipients had taught in their school 
districts at the time of the minigrant awards are summarized in Table 4. 
As indicated in this table, the number of years teaching reported by 
recipients ranged from one to more than 20 years, with the median between 
four and five years. Approximately two-thirds of the recipients had 
taught four years or longer in districts where they were at the time of 
the awards. If three years is accepted as the amount of teaching which 
must be done in a school system in order to receive tenure, then approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the recipients were tenured teachers. 

TABLE 4 

Number and Percentage of Minigrant 
Recipients by Years Taught in School 
Districts at the Time Grants Were Awarded 

(N-85) 



Number of years 


No. of 
recipients 


% 


1 


6 


7.0 


2- 3 


20 


23.3 


4- 5 


19 


22.1 


6-10 


21 


24.4 


11-15 


9 


10.5 


16-20 


4 


4.7 


More than 20 


_6 


7.0 




Total 85 


99.0 



Information was also obtained from the minigrant recipients concern- 
ing their total teaching experience up-to-and-including 1968-69. These 
findings occur in Table 5. Approximately three-fourths of the recipients 
had taught more than five years at the time of the minigrants. Twelve 
recipients reported more than 20 years teaching experience. 

TABLE 5 

Number and Percentage of Minigrant 
Recipients by Total Years Teaching Experience in 1968-69 

(N-86) 



Number of years 


No. of 
recipients 


% 


1 


2 


2.3 


2- 3 


8 


9.3 


4- 5 


10 


11.6 


6-10 


32 


37.2 


11-15 


14 


16.3 


16-20 


8 


9.3 


More than 20 


12 


14.0 




Total 86 


100.0 



Information about the level of higher education attained by the 
recipients is found in Table 6. This table identifies the number of 
recipients reaching the various plateaus, or degree levels, of higher 
education, as well as the number of recipients between degree levels. 
Only one of the 86 recipients did nOt hold an undergraduate degree. 
Thirty-nine recipients held a baccalaureate degree, 43 a master's degree, 
and two a doctorate. Slightly less than half the group of 86 recipients 
had taken college course work beyOnd the master's degree level. 

TABLE 6 



Number and Percentage of Minigrant 
Recipients by Level of Higher Education 

(N-85) 



Level of higher education 


No. of 
recipients 


% 


Attended college, but no baccalaureate 
degree 


1 


1.2 


Held a baccalaureate degree 


5 


5.8 


Held a baccalaureate degree plus additional 
college work, but not in an advanced 
degree program 


14 


16.3 


Held a baccalaureate degree plus additional 
college work in an advanced degree 
program 


20 


23.3 


Held a master's degree 


5 


5.8 


Held a master's degree plus additional 
college work, but not in an advanced 
degree program 


34 


39.5 


Held a master's degree plus additional 
collage work in an advanced degree 
program - 


4 


4.7 


Held a doctor's degree 


_2 - 


2.3 


Total 


85 


98.9 



Sixty-four recipients reported the names of the institutions which 
granted their baccalaureate degrees. These institutions represented 13 
different states and the District of Columbia. However, the bulk of the 
recipients were graduated from colleges in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
New York. New Jersey had 26, Pennsylvania 14, and New York 8. Nineteen 
recipients received degrees from New Jersey State Colleges. Of these 
institutions, Trenton State College graduated seven. 

Table 7 presents information about the school levels where the mini- 
grant recipients did their teaching in 1968-69. Forty recipients reported 
that they taught either regular classrooms or special subjects at the 
elementary level. Eleven recipients identified themselves with teaching 
in junior schools; 23 said they taught in high schools. Nine recipients, 
most of whom were connected in some way with an elementary, intermediate, 
junior, or high school, could not describe their work as involving 
regular classroom teaching or teaching special subjects. Six of this 
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group of 9 recipients included, for example, an assistant principal for 
curriculum and instruction, an audio-visual director, a reading consultant, 
a science specialist with no specific teaching duties, and two guidance 
counselors. One recipient taught in a post-high school technical institute. 

Of the 11 junior school teachers, three indicated they taught mathe- 
matics, two reading, two physical science, and two special education. 

The 23 high school teachers included five in mathematics, four each in 
English and physical science, three in social studies, and two in biology. 
The group of 40 elementary teachers comprised 16 regular classroom teachers 
from Grades K-3, 12 regular classroom teachers from grades 4-6, and 12 
teachers of special subjects. 

A number of recipients had quasi-administrative positions in their 
schools in addition to their teaching assignments. Seven high school 
teachers and two junior school teachers reported they were department 
chairmen. One high school teacher was the mathematics coordinator for 
grades K-12. One elementary librarian served as coordinator for the 
elementary libraries in her district. 

TABLE 7 

Number and Percentage of Minigrant 
Recipients by School Level 
(N-77) 



School level 




No. of 
recipients 


% 


Elementary school 




40 


46.5 


Intermediate school 




3 


3.5 


Junior school 




11 


12.8 


High school 




23 


26.7 


- 


Total 


77 


89.5 



Note. : This table is based on recipients who identified them- 

selves as regular classroom teachers or teachers of special 
subjects. Nine recipients did not view themselves as regular 
.classroom teachers or teachers of special subjects at any of 
the four school levels indicated in the table. 

The relationship between the recipients' sex and school level was 
examined. The results of this investigation are reported in Table 8. 

When the group of elementary teachers was analyzed by sex, there were 32 
women compared to eight men. The reverse occurred for the group of 
junior and high school teachers. An analysis of this combined group re- 
vealed 30 men and four women. Recipients teaching at the elementary level 
were much more likely to be women, while recipients teaching at the junior 
or high school levels were more apt to be men. 
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TABLE 8 



Number and Percentage of Minigrant 
Recipients by Sex and School Level 

(N=*77) 



Sex 








School level 






Elementary 
school 
No. % 


Intermediate 
school 
No. % 


Junior 
school 
No. % 


High 
school 
No. % 


Male 


8 


9.3 


1 


1.2 


10 


11.6 


20 


23.3 


Female 


32 


37.2 


2 


2.3 


_1 


1.2 


-1 


3.5 


Total 


40 


46.5 


3 


3.5 


11 


12.8 


23 


26.8 



Information on the certification status of the recipients is reported 
in Table 9. This table indicates that 82 of the 86 minigrant recipients 
held New Jersey certificates for their 1968-69 school positions. Seventy- 
nine of the 82 recipients identifying themselves as teachers said they 
held standard (regular) New Jersey teaching certificates in 1968-69. 

TABLE 9 



Number and Percentage of Minigrant 
Recipients by Certification and Teacher Status 

(N»86) 



Teacher 


New Jersey certification 


Yes 


No 


No. of 

recipients % 


No. of 

recipients % 


Yes 


79 91.8 


3 3.5 


No 


3 3.5 


1 1.2 


Total 


82 95.3 


4 4.7 



Information concerning the membership of minigrant recipients in 
teacher organizations is presented in Table 10. These organizations in- 
clude local teacher associations , teacher union locals , the New Jersey 
Education Association (NJEA), and the National Education Association 
(NEA) . Seventy-nine reported membership in their local teacher associ- 
ations in 1968-69, while five were affiliated with teacher union locals. 
(Two recipients said they belonged to both groups.) Seventy-seven recip- 
ients indicated membership in the NJEA, a statewide professional organi- 
zation for teachers in New Jersey, while 49 said they were members of the 



NEA. 



Minigrant. recipients were asked about the roles they played in their 
local teacher associations and teacher union locals. Of the 79 recip- 
ients indicating membership in local teacher associations, 36, or about 
45 per cent, said they had served their associations in some leadership 
capacity, while 42 said they had been members only. Two of the five 
recipients reporting membership in teacher union locals indicated leader- 
ship roles in their locals. Eight recipients reported playing some 



leadership role in the NJEA, four in the NEA. The leadership roles in 
the NJEA and NEA consisted mainly of chairing or serving on committees. 

TABLE 10 



Number and Percentage of Minigrant 
Recipients by Membership in Teacher Organizations 

(N»86) 



Teacher organization 


No. of 
recipients 


% 


Local Teacher Association 


79 


91.8 


Teacher Union Local 


5 


5.8 


New Jersey Education Association (NJEA) 


77 


89.5 


National Education Association (NEA) 


49 


57.0 



A group of 47 recipients indicated membership in one or more of more 
than 60 different state, regional, or national professional organizations. 
Examples of some of the more widely-known organizations included the 
International Reading Association, the National Council of Teachers of 
English, the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, Kappa Delta Pi, 
and the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. 

Recipients were asked about the number of professional books, ex- 
cluding those used in conjunction with college courses, they had read 
during the year preceding their minigrants. The results of the analysis 
of recipients' professional reading appear in Table 11. Sixteen recip- 
ients reported reading no professional books, while 18 indicated they 
read more than 10. The median number of professional books read by the 
78 recipients was 3-5. 



TABLE 11 



Number and Percentage of Minigrant 
Recipients by Number of Professional Books Read in 1967-68 

(N*73) 



Number of books 




No. of 
recipients 


% 


None 




16 


18.6 


1- 2 




8 


9.3 


3- 5 




22 


25.6 


6-10 




14 


16.3 


More than 10 




18 


20.9 




Total 


78 


90.7 



Recipients were asked about the nature of the professional work in 
which they might be involved five years hence. Information on the pro- 
fessional aspirations of the recipients is summarized in Table 12. Twenty- 
eight recipients, only about one-third of the group, envisioned themselves 
still directly involved in classroom teaching in five years. Forty-two 
recipients, or almost half the group, anticipated they would hold special- 
ized staff positions, e.g., guidance counselor, or administrative- 
supervisory positions in five years. 



TABLE 12 



Number and Percentage of Minigrant 
Recipients by Professional Status Anticipated in 1975 

(N-85) 



Professional status in 1975 


No. of 
recipients 


% 


Teaching the same grade or subject 


23 


26.7 


Teaching a different grade or subject 


5 


5.8 


Specialized staff position in a public 






school, e.g., guidance counselor 


13 


15. i 


Administrative or supervisory position 






in a public school 


29 


33.7 


Educationally-related work, but not in 






a public school 


12 


14.0 


Not in teaching or educationally-related work 


_3 


3.5 


Total 


85 


98.8 



While the study dealt mostly with variables for which there were 
little or no state or national data available, it was possible to evalu- 
ate some of the demographic and professional characteristics of the 
minigrant recipients in terms of New Jersey and national information. 

These; New Jersey and United. States data, which were obtained in a 1969 
survey conducted through the combined efforts of the Research Divisions 
of' the National Education Association and the New Jersey Education 
Association,:. .are found in Chart 1.^ Also included in Chart 1 are data 
for the group of 86 minigrant recipients. It should be noted that the 
data in this chart represent sample statistics. 

As indicated in Chart 1, the minigrant recipients were comparable 
to New Jersey and United States teachers on some dimensions and quite 
different on others. The average minigrant recipient tended to be slightly 
older than the average New Jersey teacher, but about the same age as the 
average teacher in the United States. The proportion of men in the group 
of recipients was considerably higher than it was among either New Jersey 
or United States teachers. Also, there was a larger proportion of recip- 
ients than New Jersey or United States teachers with master's degrees. 

While number of years teaching in the present system and total teaching 
experience of recipients seemed comparable to those of New Jersey and 
United States teachers, a smaller proportion of recipients had three years 
or less experience in their districts than New Jersey teachers had. 

Roughly the same proportions of minigrant recipients as New Jersey teachers 
belonged to state and local teacher organizations. However, a proportion- 
ately greater number of recipients than New Jersey teachers belonged to 
the National Education Association. 
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CHARI 1 



. A Comparison of- the 1968-69 Minigrant ' Recipients 

with- Samples- of Teachers from New Jersey and the United States 
on Selected Demographic and Professional Characteristics 



r l } \ «■ 


1968-69 

minigrant 

recipients 


New 

Jersey 

teachers 


United 

States 

teachers 


Median age (years) 


35-39 


33 


37 


Sex .... 








Men 


51.2% 


36.2% 


35.1% 


. Women -: » - :* . . 


48.8% 


. 63.8% 


64.9% 


Highest degree held 








•Bachelor's 


45.4% 


69.0% 


65.0% 


Master's or higher 


52.3% 


25.0% = 


30.0% 


' • No degree 


1. 2% 


6.0% 


5.0% 


Teaching experience 




. 




Median years - total 


6 -10 


.7 


9 


.. Median years - present district 


4 - 5 


4, 


, . '5 


Teaching for first year 


7.0% . 


9.1% 


! :8.o% 


Teaching 3 years or less in district 


30.3% 


42.0% , 


c.’. f n.d. 


Professional association membership 




r **, 


j „ j + ' * 


l.tocal 


91.8% 


90,9% 


■* n. d. 


•, NJEA 


89.5% 


86.0% 


n.d. 


1 NEA 


57.0% 


48.4% 


... n.d. . 


AFT 


5.8% 


3.5% 


n.d. 


n.d. - no dat a available 


* 







;; 1 , Theremainder of this section on the characteristics©! the^ mini- 
grant recipients is devoted to » exploring some of the recipients' 
perceptions, interests, and values pertaining to teaching. , J 



Thestudy investigated the recipients V perceptions of the climates 
in their schools 'for trying out new ideas in the classroom. The investi- 
gation emphasized two dimensions of these climates. One dimension 
concerned the leadership role of administrators in encouraging teachers 
to try new ideas, preventing them, from doing so, or assuming a laissez- 
faire position of neither encouraging nor discouraging teachers while 
leaving them free to try new ideas if they wish. The second dimension 
involved- the c6nt-rol * function of administrators . Administrators can 
control classroom innovation by the extent they want to be informed about 
the new ideas teachers attempt. 

-« * vX’;< : ' l Ju*'> ' . . ! 

, Findings on the. climates for classroom innovation in the recipients' 
schools are reported in Table 13. Fifty-nine recipients indicated that 
admihl8tfators encouraged new ideas in the classroom, while 21 said they 
were' free, but not necessarily encouraged, to innovate^ Only one recipient 
reported that new ideas were discouraged. With respect to the dimension 
of control, 67 recipients indicated that administrators wanted to be 
informed about new ideas attempted in classrooms, while 13 stated that 
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it was not necessary to inform the administration. Recipients, then, 
taught in schools where administrators tended to exert leadership by 
encouraging classroom innovation, but also maintained the hierarchical 
lines of authority by requiring that teachers inform them about new 
ideas tried. 



TABLE 13 



Number and Percentage of Minigrant 
Recipients by Climate for Classroom Innovation 
Stimulated by Administrators 
(N-82) 



Climate 

Teachers encouraged to try new ideas by adminis- 
trators who want to be informed 
Teadiers encouraged to try new ideas by adminis- 
trators who do not need to be informed 
Teachers are free to try new ideas — 
administrators want to be informed 
Teachers are free to try new ideas — 

administrators do not need to be informed 
Teachers may only try ideas originated by 
administrators 

Teachers discouraged from trying new ideas by 
administrators 

Total 



No. of 

recipients % 



49 


57.0 


10 


11.6 


18 


20.9 


3 


3.5 


1 


1.2 


1 


1.2 



82 95.4 



Innovation in teaching may center on content to be learned, methods 
and strategies for teaching content, or materials and technology used in 
teaching. An innovation in teaching might comprise, for example, intro- 
ducing new or different concepts in social studies, using a new procedure 
or strategy to teach a familiar reading skill, or developing some unique 
materials for teaching a concept in mathematics. Recipients reported the 
extent their teaching prior to receiving minigrants reflected each of the 
three foci of innovation mentioned above. The results of this inquiry 
appear in Table 14. This table reveals that minigrant recipients saw them- 
selves using all three kinds of innovation before applying for minigrants. 



TABLE 14 



Number of Recipients by Type and 
Frequency of Innovation Prior to Applying for Minigrants 

(N-81) 







Frequency of innovation 




Frequently 


Sometimes 


Almost never 




(10 or more times (3-9 times 


(0-2 times 


Type of innovation 


per year) 


per year) 


per year) 


Introducing new content 


44 


34 


1 


Using new methods and strategies 45 


36 


- 


Using different materials and 








technology 


45 


32 


- 


*' fite' ' ‘ ' ■* mmu m* 
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The teaching act comprises a number o£ tasks, each of which involves 
the teacher in a somewhat different role . Some possible teaching tasks 
include the following: ' V* 



1,- - choosing objectives,' 

•;*.! .££ ^presenting content to .be learned,. ...... 

x Q 3. fostering social and emotional development in pupils, 
» - £. developing learning materials, 

■ 3 . diagnosing pupil weaknesses , 

’ ' o. correcting pupil weaknesses, and 
v [t 7. evaluating pupils and procedures. 



- r These seven tasks were portrayed in the recipient's questionnaire 
in the form of situations which a teacher might encounter in the course 
of -this work in the classroom. The situations used in the questionnaire 
were as follows: 



1. deciding what should be .taught to a. group of pupils, 

2. presenting a concept to a group of pupils, 

a helping a shy pupil relate more effectively to other youngsters, 
jfi A',:> preparing learning materials; for ^pupilsy 

determining what weaknesses given pupils have in a subject 
'field r,' >cc , .. 5/k 



mb d 



: i Lcb.^workingwith anindividual pupil to correct a particular 

deficiency, and 

7. determining the effects of a particular teaching strategy 
on pupilSP : • 

h.vTsaie;. i-r ' . . - * 



Recipients ranked the seven teaching tasks in order Of the interest 
of the tasksto/ them. The mean rankings, based on 78 recipients, are 
presented in Table 15. According tOthe evidence in this table, recip- 
ients on the average expressed greatest interest in presenting content to 
be learned. The two next most preferred tasks were choosing objectives 
and developing learning materials. Recipients on the average seemed 
^leaSt interested^ In -fostering ‘social-emotional development in- pupils , 
-followed by- evaluat ingpupils and procedures. It should -be noted, how- 
niever^' that^ ai-number- of c the differences" between the mean ranks for- the 
^/5 teaching task8 ih Table l5 are -relatively small. 

Jbsj'i -• : v;- -s • ■ > "’••i.,- . <■. .;f 

obiug Presenting content , choosing Objectives', and preparing learning 
inmat’erials constitute the fundamental- work 4 performed by teachers everyday 
j a dip class rooms in proces s ing Subject matter to/ be learned. These three 
taaks receive-heavy' emphasis in' pre-service teacher preparation and are 
concerns^ ofadministrators andsupervisors in evaluating teachers ' 
^performance to the classroom; The minigrant recipients seemed to share 
ah lnterest- intasks many professional educators consider to be the 
essence of teaching . .*» « jasui j 

«wc 13 &£<&§& 3 bn*.- . r ;-h> - : • . • . . ■ 
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TABLE 15 



Mean Rankings of Minigrant Recipients' 
Interest in Selected Teaching Tasks 

(N-78) 



Teaching task Mean rank 

Presenting a concept to a group of pupils 3.04 

Deciding what should be taught to a group of pupils 3.77 

Preparing learning materials for pupils 3.86 

Determining what weaknesses given pupils have in a 

subject field 4.08 

Working with an individual pupil to correct a 

particular deficiency 4.17 

Determining the effects of a particular teaching 

strategy on pupils 4.47 

Helping a shy youngster relate more effectively 

to other youngsters 4.62 



Teachers receive from a variety of sources cues which guide the 
content and style of their teaching. These sources, or models, can range 
from the teacher himself to several external reference points, including 
administrators, teacher education courses, textbook manuals , and the like* 
In this study , seven models for guiding teaching were selected as follows: 

1. the teacher's own ideas, 

2. suggestions of administrators and supervisors 

3. performances and suggestions of teachers considered 
superior, 

. 4. suggestions in textbook manuals and curriculum guides 

5. content from teacher education courses, 

6. Interests of pupils, and 

7. desires and opinions of parents. 

Recipients ranked the seven models in the order they made use of them 
in their teaching. The mean rankings, based on 80 recipients, are found 
in Table 16. An inspection of the mean rankings in this table reveals an 
almost bimodal distribution, with three of the models for guiding teaching 
clustered in a preferred mode and three grouped in a rejected mode. 
Recipients showed a clear preference for using their own thinking to guide 
their teaching. Since the other six models are external, i.e. outside the 
teacher, the recipients might be considered more inner-directed than other 
directed, in terms of a formulation developed several years ago by the 
social scientist David Riesman. The models ranked second and third in 
order of ? use by recipients in their own teaching were interests of pupils 
and performances of superior teachers. At the other extreme, recipients 
viewed ways favored by parents as being least useful in their work, 
followed by teacher education courses taught in colleges, and suggestions 
of administrators and supervisors. 



* David Riesman. The Lonely Crowd , (New Haven, Connecticut: Yale 

University Press, 1950) pp. 13-31. 
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There seemed to be an incongruity between recipients’ views of stu- 
dents and their views of parents as sources for guiding their teaching. 

The pupil and his parents form a single client -unit . However, the recip- 
ients separated the two, accepting the pupil as a model for teaching ideas, 
while apparently rejecting his parents for the same purpose. 



A second aspect of the data on teaching models concerns the relative 
unimportance assigned by recipients to two traditional power centers in 
education - school administrators and college based teacher education - 
as contributors to teaching in the classroom. Recipients did not seem to 
evaluate either of these two resources as helpful to them in the work of 
the classroom. Moreover, although courses in teacher education were 
perceived as having little relevance to classroom teaching, recipients 
seemed to have been heavily involved in taking courses beyond their initial 
degrees, in fact, even beyond the master's degree. It is possible that 
the courses taken by the recipients did not involve. professional education. 
If such professional courses were taken, the primary purpose of this 
activity may not have been the improvement of the recipients' ability 
to teach. The information obtained about the professional aspirations 
of the recipients suggests that they may have had other purposes in mind 
in taking further work in college. It is highly ironic if recipients de- 
voted time and money to additional preparation judged by them to have 
little use in classroom teaching. 

TABLE 16 

Mean Rankings of Minigrant Recipients' 

Use of Models for Guiding Teaching 
• (N-80) 



Model for guiding teaching 

Teacher's own ideas regarding what to teach and how to 
teach it 

Ways .pupils enjoy most 

Ways used by superior teachers whom the teacher knows 
and has seen 

Ways suggested by textbook manuals and curriculum guides 
Ways suggested by administrators and supervisors 
Ways stressed in teacher education courses in college 
Content and techniques favored by parents 



Mean rank 



, s i.5p ; 

2.63 



; 3.oi 

4.10 J 
4.90 
5.24 
6.63 



Origin and Development of the Minigrant Projects 

The minigrant recipients were asked about the nature, origin,' and 
development of their projects, as well as about the process of obtaining 
a minigrant to implement their projects. Brief descriptions, of the mini- 
grant projects of the 86 subjects of this study appear in Appendix 2. 

, ^ • • 

A recipient's project could be characterized in one of the' fallowing 
three ways; 

o 

1. Adoption. The recipient's project represented completely 
the thinking of others. 



£ 
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2. Adaption. The recipient's project represented the think- 
ing of others modified in terms of the recipient's own 
ideas to conform to the exigencies of his teaching 
situation. 

3. Creation. The recipient's project represented his own 
thinking. 

Recipients reported whether they thought their projects typified adoption, 
adaption, or creation. Information on the type of innovation represented 
by the minigrant projects is found in Table 17. As indicated in this 
table, slightly more than half the recipients felt their projects were 
creative; only five recipients reported their projects to be adoptions. 

TABLE 17 



Number and Percentage of Minigrant 
Projects by Type of Innovation Perceived by Recipients 

(N-83) 



Type of innovation 




No. of 
projects 


% 


Adoption 




5 


5.8 


Adaption 




32 


37.2 


Creation 




46 


53.5 




Total 


83 


96.5 



It was possible to compare recipients' perceptions of their own pro- 
jects with their perceptions of the innovative attempts of other teachers 
in their buildings. Recipients indicated whether their colleagues' 
attempts at innovation represented adoption, adaption, or creation. These 
data are summarized in Table 18. A comparison of Tables 17 and 18 shows 
that recipients, while tending to view their own projects as creative, 
saw the innovative attempts of their co-workers principally as adaption 
or adoption. Only 14 recipients reported the innovations of their fellow 
teachers to be creative. 



TABLE 18 

Number and Percentage of Minigrant 
Recipients by Perception of Type of Innovating Done 
by Other Teachers in Their Buildings 

(N-72) 



Type of innovation 
by other teachers 




No. of 
recipients 


X 


Adaption 




41 


47.7 


Creation 




14 


16.3 


Adoption 




12 


14.0 


None 




_5 


5.8 




Total 


72 


83.8 
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There were several sources from which a recipient might have obtained 
the idea for his project, including the recipient's own thinking; non- 
public school professional sources such ah professional reading, college 
courses, and meetings of professional organizations; professionals in 
public school work, ranging from close teaching associates to central 
office administrators in his district and personnel in other school 
districts; and non-professional sources such as general reading, school 
board members, parents, and students. The results of the investigation 
of the sources of ideas for recipients' projects are contained in Table 
19. Forty-seven of the 86 recipients attributed the ideas for their pro- 
jects to their own thinking. The next most frequently reported source 
was professional reading, indicated by 13 recipients. Only five recip- 
ients said an administrator or supervisor in their buildings was the 
source of the idea for their projects. 

The reports of administrators tended to confirm the information fur- 
nished by recipients concerning the sources of ideas for their projects. 
Twenty-eight of the 45 administrators indicated that the recipients' 
projects were the products of their own thinking. 

TABLE 19 

Number and Percentage of Minigrant 
Projects by Source of Ideas for Projects 

(N-86) 



Source of ideas 


No. of 
projects 


% 


Recipient's own thinking 
Non-public school professional source 


47 


54.6 


Professional reading 


13 


15.0 


College; courses 


3 


3.5 


Meetings of professional organizations 


1 


1.2 


Othbr 


9 


10.5 


Professionals in public schools 
Administrator or supervisor in 






.. recipient's building 
Teacher in a different teaching area in 


5 


5.8 


recipient's building 
Teacher in the same teaching area in 


3 


3.5 


recipient's building 


1 


1.2 


Administrator on the central office staff 
Non-professional source 


1 


1.2 


General reading 


2 


2.3 


Other 


JL 


1.2 


Total 


86 


100.0 



A number of interests may have influenced minigrant recipients to 
develop projects. Four such interests include the following: changes 

in pupils which might result from the project, subject matter to be 
taught, special materials or technological equipment, and new methods or 
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techniques for teaching. Recipients ranked these four interests in the 
order in, which they influenced the development of their projects. Mean 
rankings for, the interests, based on 76 recipients, are presented in 
Table 20. From this table, interest in changing pupils had the most in- 
fluence on the development of the recipients' projects, while materials 
or technological equipment had the least influence. 

t ' t 

Thirty-six of the 45 administrators in the study ranked the same 
four .interests according to their influence on the development of the 
recipients ' projects. An examination of the mean rankings of the ad- 
ministrators reyealed a tendency for administrators and recipients to 
allot <first and (last preference to the same interests. The adminis- 
trators reported that interest In changing pupils influenced recipients 
most in developing their projects, while interest in materials or tech- 
nological equipment influenced them the least. 

. . TABLE 20 



Mean Rankings of Interests Influencing the 
Development of Minigrant Recipients' Projects 

(N-76) 



Interest 


Mean rank 


Changes in pupils 


1.59 


Subject matter taught 


2.51 


Methods or techniques of teaching 


2.57 


Materials or technological equipment 


3.33 



Obtaining an innovative idea was only one part of the process of 
receiving a minigrant. Another important phase of the process involved 
the decision to apply for the grant. Possible sources of help for the 
recipient in this decision included professionals in public schools, 
ranging from teachers and administrators in the recipient's building to 
teachers and administrators in other districts; professional educators 
not involved in public school work such as State Department of Education 
persoimel, personnel of professional organizations, and college professors 
and ncrn-p ro f essionals such as school board members, parents, and students. 
Recipients indicated the person who influenced them most in deciding to 
apply for a grant. The data for this investigation are summarized in 
Table 21. As indicated in this table, 34 recipients were influenced to 
apply lor minigrants by their building administrators or supervisors, 
while 24 were influenced by central office administrators. Only 16 
recipients reported that no one helped them decide to seek a minigrant. 

The data supplied by recipients on sources of help for them in 
deciding to apply for minigrants tended to be confirmed by information 
collected from administrators. Of 43 administrators, 18 reported that a 
building administrator or supervisor helped recipients to decide to apply 
for minigrants , eight indicated that a central office administrator helped 
and.ll said that no one aided the recipients in their decisions. 
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TABLE 21 



Number and Percentage of Recipients by 
Source of Help In Deciding to Apply for a Minigrant 

(N-85) 



Source of help in 
application decision 


No. of 
recipients 


% ; 


No one helped 

Professionals in public schools 

Administrator or supervisor in recipient's 


16 


18.6 


building 


34 


39.5 ; 


Administrator on the central office staff 
Teacher in a different teaching area in 


24 


27.9 a 


recipient's building 
Teacher in the same teaching area in 


3 


3.5 

\ 


recipient ' s building 


1 


i.2 


Professionals not in public schools 


College professor 


2 


2.3 


Professional organization personnel 


1 


1.2 


Other 


2 


2.3 ■ 


Non-professionals 


Parent 


1 


1.2 


Other 


JL 


1.2 • ' 


Total 


85 


98.9 ! 

i- 



In addition to direct, external influence from various individuals, 
a number of indirect, internal stimuli also may have helped recipients to 
decide to apply for minigrants. Five such stimuli examined in this study 
included the recipient's confidence in his ability to win a minigrant, 
the feeling that the recipient's project was so important it was worth 
the effort of writing a proposal, the feeling that a minigrant would give 
the recipient increased professional recognition, the feeling that apply- 
ing for a minigrant was expected by others, and the feeling that a 
minigrant was a means of obtaining materials or equipment available in no 
other way. The recipients ranked these five reasons in the order of their 
diminishing influence on applying for a minigrant. Mean rankings for the 
reasons, based on 74 recipients, are contained in Table 22. The results 
in this table suggest the recipients' view of the importance of their 
projects influenced them most in deciding to apply for a minigrant. The 
second most influential reason concerned the minigrant as a means of 
getting materials or technological equipment perhaps obtainable in no 
other way. Of least influence on the recipients proved to be the reason 
that applying for a minigrant was something expected of the recipients by 
others . 

Thirty-two of the 45 administrators ranked the five reasons for apply- 
ing for a minigrant in order of their diminishing influence on the recipients. 
The order of the mean rankings of the 32 administrators was the same as 
the order for the 74 recipients. Apparently the administrators saw the 
recipients influenced most in their decisions to apply for minigrants by 
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feelings about the importance of their projects and the need for materials 
or equipment to implement the projects. 

A comparison of recipients' accounts of the origins of the ideas on 
which their projects were based with their reasons for deciding to seek 
minigrants discloses an inconsistency. When recipients were concerned 
with the ideas for their projects, materials and equipment seemed to play 
a minor role. On the other hand, when the concern was finding funds to 
implement the projects, the issue of materials and equipment clearly 
moved into the foreground of importance. 

A second inconsistency relates to the finding that a substantial 
number of recipients reported being influenced by administrators to apply 
for minigrants, but did not acknowledge this influence in ranking reasons 
for "seeking minigrants (the feeling that applying for a minigrant was 
expected by others tended to be ranked last by recipients). Recipients 
mby be suggesting that, while administrators urged them to apply for 
minigrants, this press was not an important internal stimulus for their 
writing and submitting proposals. 

TABLE 22 

Mean Rankings of Reasons Recipients 
Applied for Minigrants 
(N-74) 



Reason Mean rank 



Overall importance of the project 1.74 

, _ j • , Means . for i obtaining materials or equipment 2 . 05 

. Confidence in one's own ability to win a grant 3.18 

v 1 ; Increased professional recognition 3.85 

, Expectations of others 4.18 



"As recipients wrote proposals to obtain funds for their projects, it 
was possible for them to consult others in varying degrees. Individuals 
who might have been consulted included the categories of professionals 
and noh-prof es a i onals identified earlier in connection with the analysis 
of; the data, on persons helping recipients decide to apply for minigrants . 
The numbers of recipients consulting various categories of professionals 
and h(m~pr0f esslonals appear in Table 23. Building administrators or 
supervisors and central Office administrators were most frequently con- 
sulted, with 36 and 37 instances respectively mentioned by recipients. 
Teachers in the same teaching area in the recipient's building comprised 
the hext most consulted group, with 18 cases. Sixteen recipients said 
they consulted ho btte In preparing their minigrant proposals. 

'•- v - " ^*1 JS's ' V - T . ' * ’ 

Administrators also reported the individuals consulted by recipients 
as they developed their minigrant proposals. Of 43 administrators, 26 
' indicated recipients conferred with building administrators or supervisors , 
17 reported central Office administrators were consulted, and 10 said that 
teadiirh from the recipients ' teaching areas in their buildings were 
involved in the preparation of proposals. The data from the administrators 
paralleled those from the recipients . 
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TABLE 23 



Number and Percentage of Recipients by 
Individual Consulted in Preparing Minigrant Proposals 

(N»86) 



Individual consulted 


No. of 
recipients 


% 


None 


16 


18.6 


Professionals in public schools 

Administrator on the central office staff 


37 


43.0 


Administrator or supervisor in recipient's 
building 


36 


41.9 


Teacher in the same teaching area in 
recipient's building 


18 


20.9 


Teacher in a different teaching area in 
recipient's building 


6 


7.0 


Teacher in another building in recipient's 
school district 


4 


4.7 


Administrator in another building in 
recipient's school district 


2 


2.3 


Teacher in another school district 


2 


2.3 


Professionals not in public schools 

State Department of Education personnel 


7 


8.1 


College professor 


4 


4.7 


Professional organization personnel 


2 


2.3 


Other 


1 


1.2 


Non-professionals 

Student 


2 


2.3 


Parent 1 


1 


1.2 


School board member 


1 


1.2 


Other 


5 


5.8 



In addition to indicating the individuals consulted in preparing their 
minigrant proposals , recipients estimated the degree to which each was 
consulted. The intensity of consultation could range from talking once 
or twice with a person about the project to a relationship in which the 
proposal largely became the work of the person consulted. A summary of 
the degree recipients consulted others in preparing their proposals occurs 
in Table 24. This table suggests that any consultation obtained by recip- 
ients was not intensive. However, recipients were apt to work somewhat 
more closely with building administrators or supervisors in readying their 
proposals than with central office personnel, or with fellow teachers in 
their own fields in their buildings. 

A more detailed analysis of the data on intensity of consultation 
disclosed that eleven of the 36 recipients reporting they consulted their 
building administrators indicated they worked closely with these individuals 
in developing the proposals, while only eight of the 37 who consulted 
central office administrators, and four of the 18 who consulted teachers 
in their fields in their buildings indicated such conference. Four recip- 
ients indicated that their proposals were chiefly the work of one of the 
individuals they consulted. 
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Administrators indicated a greater degree of consultation between 
building administrators < and /'recipients on the preparation of the minigrant 
proposals than between central office administrators and recipients or 
between teachers and recipients. (Close consultation was reported with 13 
of- the 26 building administrators who were said to have worked with- recip- 



ients on their proposals. 



TABLE 24 



Number of Reports of Recipients by Intensity 
of Consultation in Preparing Minigrant Proposals 

r (N-86) 



Intensity of consultation 



No. of 
reports 



Individual consulted once or twice' by recipient ' : 
Individual consulted worked occasionally with, recipient 
Individual consulted worked closely with recipient 
Proposal largely the work of individual consulted 



58 

39 

27 

4 






i.C As recipients were executing their projects;* ainumber of different 
people could have known about them. Table 25 indicates the extent pro- 
fessionals and non-prof ess ionals were aware of the implementation 6f 



r . , ? 

t . t 



recipients ' minigrant pro j ects l ^In general , the closer iindividiials We re 






XL 



spatially to the recipient the more likely they were about his 

project in operation. Thus, more recipients reporte^th^ 

Administrators in the same building knew about their projects thin 'reported 
that teachers, administrators, and other professionals at ^more .remote ; , 
points did. Exceptions to this rule of physical distance were adn^ist ra- 
tors on the central office staff, who were reported by 58 recipients. <ito 
have been aware of the implementation of their projects . blhLi&yTejia 
recipients reported that school board members knew about the operation 
of their proj ects , the- same number who- reported that parents wereaware 
of the projects. 
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TABLE 25 



Number and Percentage o£ Minigrant Projects by Categories 
o£ Individuals Aware of the Implementation of the Projects 

(N-84) 



Category of individuals 
aware of implementation 


No. of 
projects 


% 


No one aware 

Professionals in public schools 


2 


2.3 


Administrator or supervisor in recipient's building 
Teacher in the same teaching area in recipient's 


67 


77.9 


building 

/Teacher in a different teaching area in recipient's 


65 


75.6 


building 


60 


69.8 


Administrator on the central office staff 


58 


67.4 


Teacher in another building in recipient's school 






district 


36: 


41.9 


Administrator in another building in recipient's 






school district 


35 


40.7 


/Teacher in another school district 


23 


26.7 


Professionals not in public schools 






- College professor 


1 24 


27.9 


State Department of Education personnel 


! 15 


17.4 


Professional organization personnel 


9 


10.5 


- Other - . 

* ' * ^ # ^ 


6 


; 7.0 


Non-professionals *! 


* ( » 1 


^ 


Student 


37 


; 43.0: 


v Parent 


36 


: 4i.9 ; 


School board member T . 


36 


41.9 


Other 


14 


16.3 



Minigrant recipients were aware of the feelings of others toward their 

• projects, especially whether others viewed their projects favorablyor 
unfavorably. These feelings could range from Strong enthusiasm, through 

• neutrality, to strong negativism. Information on the positive and negative 

, feelings of different groups of professionals and non-professionals! to- 

; ward the mini grant projects, as perceived by recipients, appears in/Table 26. 

• Recipients tended to report favorable reactions from others toward their 

: projects. Building administrators:^ followed by central office administra- 

' tors, were seen as the most enthusiastic of the various groups of profes- 
sionals and non-prof essionals. While some teachers in recipients' buildings 
were perceived as being strongly enthusiastic about the projects, almost 
equal numbers of recipients reported their immediate professional associates 
as merely interested in , but notexcited about, the projects. 

The ’results for. the administrators oh the feelings of others toward 
minigrant projects were similar to" those reported for the recipients. s 

Twenty-nine of ^administrators reported building administrators were 
st r pngly enthus i as ti c about the projects^ while 24 of 35 administrators 
indicated central office personnel were strongly enthusiastic. .However, 
in ; reporting the feelings of teachers toward the projects, administrators 
indicated about as many who were interested but not excited as who were 
strongly' enthusiastic. 
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Recipients were also aware of the feelings of others toward the mini- 
grant awards themselves. Data on the positive and negative feelings of 
different groups of professionals and non-professionals toward minigrants, 
as perceived by recipients, are reported in Table 27. Seventy-seven 
recipients indicated some awareness of the feelings of others toward 
minigrants. These feelings tended to be mildly or strongly enthusiastic. 

More recipients, a total of 47, reported central office administrators to 
be strongly enthusiastic about minigrants than reported this level of 
feeling for any other group of professionals or non-professionals. Forty- 
three recipients indicated building administrators were strongly enthusiastic 
about minigrants. There were considerably fewer reports of strong 
enthusiasm for minigrants on the part of teachers, including teachers in 
the recipients ' teaching areas in their buildings • 

Thirty-nine of the 45 administrators contributed information on 
others' feelings about minigrants. The data from administrators supported 
those from recipients. Administrators indicated a high proportion of 
> building and central office administrators strongly enthusiastic about 
. minigrants. However, approximately as many teachers were reported by ad- 
' ministrators as interested in, but not excited about, minigrants as 
strongly enthusiastic about them. 
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Effects of the Minigrant Projects 



The study investigated some of the effects of the minigrant projects 
on students, teachers and administrators associated with the recipient, 
teachers and administrators in other schools, clients (parents and school 
board members), as well as on the recipient himself. It should be 
remembered that the effects described here were reported by the recipient 
themselves. 

1. Effects on students. 

From the nature of the New Jersey Teacher Innovation Program it can 
be inferred that many of the minigrant projects were directly concerned 
with teaching pupils. However, projects which involved the development 
of resource materials or techniques of instruction, hence only indirectly 
concerned with teaching pupils, were also possible. Information on the 
number of projects directly and indirectly related to instructing pupils 
is found in Table 28. Seventy-five recipients said that their projects 
pertained directly to the instruction of pupils. 

TABLE 28 

Number and Percentage of Minigrant 



Projects by Direct and Indirect Focus 

(N-86) 


on Students 




Type of focus on students 


No. of 
projects 


% 


Direct instruction of students 


71 


82.5 


Development of materials, techniques, etc. 


11 


12.8 


Both direct instruction and development 
of materials, techniques, etc. 




4.7 


Total 


86 


100.0 



Recipients estimated the numbers of students affected by their pro- 
jects. These estimations are summarized in Table 29. Sixty-six of the 
recipients indicating that their projects directly involved teaching 
students estimated the numbers of students affected. Estimates ranged 
from three for one project to approximately 1400 for another. Approxi- 
mately 8000 pupils were reported influenced in a direct way by the projects. 
The median estimated number of pupils directly affected by the 66 projects 
was 35." 1 It appeared that at least half of the minigrant projects were 
aimed' at influencing single groups of pupils the size of a class or smaller. 
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TABLE 29 



} 

< 

l 



Number of Minigrant Projects by Number of 
Students Affected and Direct or Indirect Focus on Students 

(N-85)* 





* 




Number of students 


affected 




Type of focus 
on students 


1- 

100 


101- 

200 


201- 

500 


501- 

1000 


Over 

1000 


Total 


Direct instruction 
of students 


61 h 
(1687)° 


5 

( 740) 


7 

(2660) 


2 

(1480) 


1 

(1400) 


66 
(796 7) 


Development of 
materials, 
techniques, etc. 


5 

( 215) 


1 

( 115) 


2 

( 525) 






8 

( 855) 



This number includes two recipients who reported that their projects 
cbncerhed both direct instruction and developing materials, and esti- 
mated the numbers of pupils involved with each of these foci; The- 
number also includes thirteen recipients who indicated they did not ? 
know the numbers of pupils affected by their projects, 
b 

The figure in the parentheses represents the total estimated numbers 
of students affected by all of the projects in that classification. 



Recipients' projects could have produced immediate, observable changes 
in pupils, or they could have Involved Changes occurring only at some 
future time. Data on the number of projects associated with immediate and 
long range changes in pupils are foimd in Table 30. As indicated-in this 
table, 50 recipients saw their projects both resulting in immediate changes 
in students and having the potential- for long range changes. 

TABLE 30 



Number and Percentage of Minigrant Projects 
by Time at Which Changes in Pupils Occur 

, (N-80) ~ 



/ r T r ** , • 

X W - * \ + ' ~ 4 V 

Time of change " 


No. of 
projects 


% 


Immediately • . . 


17 


19.8 


Long range ;ni . ", 


12 


14.6; 


Both ljmediately and long range 


50 


58.1 


No changes of these types 


_1 


1.2 


Total 


80 


93.1 



In addition to the directness or indirectness of the effects of the " r H 
minigrant projects on students, there is the substantive nature of the •. 
changes produced. Some changes in students which could have resulted \ ^ | 
from the projects involved understanding subject matter, performing a * ? 
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skill, understanding an aspect of oneself, and being able to relate more 
effectively tq others. Table 31 provides information on the number of 
projects associated with each of these four substantive dimensions of 
pupil change. As indicated by this table, approximately two-fifths of 
the recipients reported that their projects were concerned with the 
single objective of increasing either pupils' knowledge of subject matter 
or their ability to perform a skill. Twenty-four recipients indicated 
that their projects involved two or more of the four types of change 
comprising this analysis. 



TABLE 31 

Number and Percentage of Minigrant Projects by the 
Nature of Pupil Changes Resulting from the Projects 

(N-80) 



Nature of pupil changes 


No. of 
projects 


% 


Performing: a skill 


20 


23.3 


Knowing or understanding subject matter 


15 


17.4 


Understanding oneself 


8 


9.3 


Relating to others - 


5 


5.8 


father ,y>: . 


3 


3.5 


Knowingsubjectmatter + performing a skill 


6 


7.0 


Knowing subject matter + knowing oneself 


2 


2.3 


Knowing subject matter + relating to others 


1 


1.2 


Performings skill 4* understanding oneself 


2 


2.3 


Performing s skill + relating to others 


2 


2.3 


Perfomingaskill + other 


2 


2.3 


Understanding oneself + relating to others 


2 


2.3 


Knowing subject matter + performing a skill + 


understanding oneself 


2 


2.3 


Knowing subject matter + performing a skill + other 


1 


1.2 


Knowing stibject matter Hh understanding oneself + 


relating to others 


1 


1.2 


Knowing stibject matter + performing a skill + 
understanding oneself + relating to others 


3 


3.5 


Project not designed to change pupil behavior 


_5 


5.8 


'*- Total 


80 


93.0 






Changes could have occurred in the rates at which pupils learned as 
a result of recipients' projects. Findings on the effects of the projects 
oh pupils'* learning rates are found in Table 32. Almost half of the 
recipients felt that their projects were not designed to produce any 
changes in the rates at which students learned. Twenty-five recipients 
reported detecting perceptible changes in pupils' learning rates resulting 
from their projects. 
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